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ABSTRACT 

To make policy makers and others more aware of 
possibilities for utilizing Alaskan manpower, information has been 
gathered on the manpower demand to construct the proposed 800 mile 
Alaska oil pipeline and its supporting system. The recruitment and 
training of chronically unemployed or underemployed workers (largely 
Eskimos and Indians) is being stressed. An eight week training 
program is planned in which a section of 48" pipeline is built and 
then dismantled under circumstances identical to the actual job. 
Objectives of the program are to train, under a cooperative and 
consolidated arrangement, workers acceptable to industry requirements 
in time to establish a firm hold on local hiring preferences; and to 
provide guidelines for future major programs and industry related 
vocational training. (Appendixes deal with union representation, 
personnel needs, the North Slope construction timetable, drilling 
crews, and program staffing. Educational needs and recommendations 
relative to adult basic education are also reported.) (ly) 
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A REPORT AIID BASIC PROPOSAL TO PROVIDE 
.ALASKAN MANPOWER ENTRY INTO THE PIPELINE 
AIID RELATED CONSTRUCTION SKILLS VIA TECH- 
NICAL TRAINING- “IMMEDIATE AND INTERMEDIATE 

by 

' Laurel L. Bland 



The purpose of this report is to consolidate information concerning 
, the manpower demand to construct the Alaska oil pipeline and its support- 
. lug system; and to increase the awareness of policy makers, planners, and 
the interested public of the immediate and potential possibilities for 
utilization of Alaskan manpower — particularly that portion which is pre- 
sently unemployed, underemployed, and jobless. 

This report is limited technically in that it does not cite a large 
number of authorities or list a bibliography to substantiate its allega- 
tions. This v/as deemed unnecessary for two reasons. One, the persons 
who will make use of the information contained herein will be largely 
cognizant with the general situation, and thus will find sufficient evi- 
dence in the references mentioned to establish veracity of the contents. 
Secondly, much of the information was gathered from, and subsequently 
verified by others, who are directly connected with the planning and con- 
struction of pipeline systems and petroleum development. Confidentiality 
and courtesy require that such sources remain anonymous. 

This report is further limited in that It does not pretend to present 
a working model for the training program which is implicitly recommended 
throughout the text. Programming, curriculum development, and budgeting, 
which are mechanical aspects of the proposal, arc presently being develop- 
ed in several areas including the Alaska Department of Education and the 
University of Alaska. 
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The growth and development of petroleum extraction in Alaska has much 
in common with single industry based economic development in the underdevel- 
oped nations of the world. This analogy is particularly appropriate since 
expert opinion places the estimate of the present North Slope discovery at 
a conservative figure of 5 to 10 billions barrels of oil. Only 21 fields 
in the world have produced a billion barrels, so the discovery has world- 
wide economic and political Implications. 

The petroleum industry needs a dependable local workforce, constructive 
community relations, and an affirmative association with governmental and 
regulatory bodies. This applies equally at all levels, but remarks herein 
shall be directed in this context as it affects Alaska. The needs listed 
are necessary to efficiently develop a profitable long-range operation. 

The ideal labor situation may be difficult to achieve, but certain basic 
actions from the beginning of the intensive labor demand will do much to 
attain the optimum in a reasonable length of time. The best approach is 
to "gear up'* for the anticipated intense labor demand by initiation of spec- 
ial orientation and minimum entry skill training for petroleum construction, 
related jobs. Particularly, emphasis should be placed on those jobs which 










— 



must be filled by contractors and subcontractors of the oil companies. 

It is commonly agreed that every effort must be made to place as many 
Alaskans as possible on the employment roles of the North Slope projects. 

The sooner Alaskans are a part of that force, proving their skill and pro- 
ductiveness, the faster the labor ranks will be opened up to include more. 

This proposal seeks to take first things first. It starts with those workers 
who are semi -ski 1 <ed or skilled but are presently cons iderod unemployable 
by the industry because they do not have the necessary specialised profl- 
ciences demanded. When these potential employees arc cross-trained or up- 
graded to meet industrial standards, effort will then be concentrated upon 
the unemployed and jobless. 

Alaska may have to accept some of the same distressing facts that Can- 
ada did when oil development took place in Alberta and British Columbia. 
Nevertheless, the state can profit by their experience and hasten entry of 
a part of the Alaskan workforce into petroleum related employment hy planned 
direct action in training and orientation. 

In 19*17, when the Laduc reservoir was developed, less than 20% of Can- 
ada s workforce was included in the first 5 or 6 fields put into production. 

After some time the government and industry realized the need to provide skill 
training, and finally, by I9*f7> as a result of cooperative effort between in- 
dustry and government, the employment percentages were reversed. Canadians 
now hold 80 % of the oil development related jobs in Canada. Before this was 
accomplished a vast sum of money was lost to Canada's (and particularly Alberta's) 
gross product and a significant number of Canadians were without jobs in 
the industry. 

*N» 

It Is reasonable and proper for public funds to cover the cost of In- 
dustrial vocational training In Alaska. Generally speaking, the available 
and potential untrained or undertrained manpower Is concentrated in the minor- 
ity and disadvantaged segments of the population. Present national policy/ 
applied through federal and state laws and regulations, provide the founda- 
tion for public funding for skills training. The mechanics of the present 
structure prohibit sufficient flexibility in government for response to such 
a sudden dramatic comprehensive need for training and deployment of trainees 
as Is appropriate to the current situation In Alaska. The State's awareness 
and response, revenue released from petroleum and related activities in Alaska, 
and a demonstrated demand for manpower In a wide variety of occupations will 
eventually introduce an overall plan for existing training needs. Meanwhile, 
economic analysis of the manpower situation will indicate that It can prove 
to be a very good investment for government, industry, unions, and local civic 
leadership to pool resources in various combinations to anticipate the in- 
tensive labor demands for the next several years. Specialized training at 
minimum and low entry levels of a number of occupations can be cooperatively 
programed In such manner that these programs can be absorbed into public sup-’ 
ported educational and training establishments as conditions evolve. Such 
an approach, designed to supply needed manpower at the basic operational level, 
Will contribute substantially to an atmosphere of mutual effort to obtain 
immediate equitable solutions to a complex problem In Alaskan manpower. 

The 'Findings and Recommendations" of the recent Fairbanks Regional Job 

Development Conference, the Anchorage and Nome Job conferences field previously, 

and the subsequent conference held in Anchorage In April, 1969 , have expressed’ 

concern for, and awareness of, a need for a special program to provide Insight 

and guidance to supervisory personnel at all levels of Alaskan Industrial and 

• 
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government employment. Current lav/ and regulation dealing with equal 
employment opportunity and affirmative action have obligated most employers 
related to petroleum extraction and production to be subject to federal 
control relative to hiring and employment practices. In* many cases these 
employers are in accord with the philosophy behind the regulations , but 
action to place minority and disadvantaged employees in stable and pro~ 
gressive positions has failed. Alaska is considered by national Equal 
Employment Opportunity (EEO) specialists to have less obstacles to overcome 
In Initiating EEO than most states. Apparently a major causal factor for 
this failure is judged to be misunderstanding and ignorance of the methods 
and techniques of Industrial psychology as it applies in Alaskan operations. 

Five years of intensive experience and field observations, combined 
with several years of university level research have led to several con- 
clusions. The Alaskan Native seems to be viewed one of two ways by those 
who are active determinats of his future. Collectively, the Natives of 
Alaska are seen to be lazy. Incompetent, and subject to excessive alcohol 
abuse: or they are seen as appealing parka-clad* ''Noble Savages" which must 
be protected and sheltered from the surroundinq dominant society. 

Eskimo, Aleut, and Alaskan Indian spokesmen, as well as employers at 
all levels disagree. They do agree that there are elements of truth in 
each view at each end of the yardstick, but they can, and do, cite consid- 
erable evidence to indicate that the truth exists primarily in the middle 
ground. Herein lies the potential, and the largest number, of Alaskan 
Native employables.* 

Alaska Bureau of Indian Afffars (BIA) and the State labor and training 
records reveal that several thousand people of Native origin have been 
trained in a variety of needed skills. Widespread academic education to 
the minimum functional level has been available in rural Alaska for at least 
two generations (32 years). National emergencies have successfully placed 
several thousand Native people on jobs for the duration of an emergency. 

Since World War II, basic education and various kinds of skill training have 
continued to be absorbed by the adult Native population through the National 
Guard System. All of this investment in human skill development, no matter 
what the reason, means a manpower potential and resource of significant di- 
mensions exists in rural Alaska, and is largely unrecognized. It is not being 
constructively utilized according to Alaska Workforce Summary Reports and 
recent competent research** 

Planned intelligent use of industrial psychology, tailored to the 
Alaskan situation will do much to alleviate the situation and inprove bho 
personal Income ratios. Competent planning and direction for development 
of Alaskan Industrial Psychology Is avalhble at the University of Alaska. 
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*ti C ?u rq A? rt f °Ll'r jc * dcvcl °P rn « nt conferences 1967, If, 68, 1969 , on file 
with the Alaska Office of the Governor. * 

** See appropriate reports of the Federal Field Committee for Development 
Planning In Alaska and others on file with the University of Alaska. 
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Office of Economic Opportunity (0E0) has indicated a stronp interest 
in the development of special two-way industrial counseling project models 
at key locations In the United States. There is genuine interest in Alaska. 
These models will attempt to develop and eventually inolement aspects of 
industrial psycholopy tailored to a special socio-economic enviornment. Both 
0E0 and other knowledgeable specialists generally aqree that the design and 
direction of such a program will best be served when approached as continu- 
ing education planning and programming at the university level. 0E0 has 

In fact, indicated that they will have little interest except under such* 
circumstances.-^ 



I Skills training planning at the international, national, or even state 
evel (particularly when the state is as large as Alaska) has little mean- 

Ing to Individuals caught In the demands of operation and execution of 
f eld operations. Under these situations, utilisation of manpower by the 
on industry In Alaska becomes a major concern to Alaskans in all walks of 

II ic Long range planning may or may not indicate this problem will solve 
Itself In the process of "getting the job done." The ordinary individual 
cannot, and will not, accept this even If it proves correct in the final 
analysis. This assumption is based upon evidence that the majority of Alaskans 
appear to be well Informed and aware that: 

\ 

-Alaska's unemployment rate is at least double that of the nation, 
with large areas of the state maintaining over 60% and up to 90% 
consistent unemployment. 



—More than 50,000 Alaskan Natives live in 
employment rate estimated as high as 90% 
power In this group. 



the State with an un~ 
of the aval lable man- 



-There are no statistics upon which to base a reliable figure for 
the number of unemployed employables In the state. A study 
presently underway at the University of Alaska has v made a pre- 
liminary finding of an estimated jurij^ecorded employable unemployed 
Alaskan Nat Ives. numbering more than lO,O0(T (double the present record). 



In order to be effective, any solution to the problem of manpower de- 
velopment and utilization, as related to the petroleum Industry In Alaska 
must lead to: 



•A dependable local workforce that can withstand the necessary 
Importation of workers from outside the state to supplement 
available resources which -cannot fill the large demand*. 



Public attitudes amenable to the demand for workers which petro- 
leum Industrial development and all it Implies requires; and 



-Planning, development, and project guidance regarding human re- 
source utilization which involves competent local leadership which 
Is not necessarily directly concerned with industry, government 
or labor policy execution. 



The first areas of occupational specialty which need concentrated ed- 
ucational attention In order to produce individuals qualified to compete 



*Based upon preliminary communication between the University of Alaska and 0E0. 
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for employment in petroleum related jobs include but are not limited to: 

--minimum entry positions on pipeline construction spread crews, 

— clerical skills emphasizing expediting , warehousing, and time- 
keeping vocabulary and format, 

--roustabout and roughneck entry-level orientation 

--heavy equipment operation as related to specific field oper- 
ation machinery 

“-dockhands and cargo handlers. 

Investigation into the labor components of a typical pipeline spread 
(a minimum of 300 men) according to the Dictio nary of Occupation al Titles 
classifications indicates that about 20% of the spread workforce entering 
a developing area can include inexperienced local labor. Other Investi- 
gation indicates that of the approximately 30 rnen on a drilling rig, only 
17% (5 to 6 men) can be employed as inexperienced entry-level labor. Sim- 
ple mathmatical computation, however, based upon known and anticipated 
labor requirements in the present and forthcoming development and construc- 
tion in the petroleum industry, alone, is staggering when compared to the 
available and untapped manpower resources of the State o^ Alaska. 

The construction of the first 48*' Alaska oil pipeline is imminent, 
together with its auxiliary construction of roads and airfields. Con- 
current, or nearly so, with pipeline construction will be installation 
of the feeding and gathering system for the pipeline, construction of the 
Fairbanks topping plant, expanded docking facilities at several Alaskan 
ports, and Immediately after the 1969 oil lease sale, new rigs can be 
expected to be spudded In as quickly as men and supplies can facilitate 
the Job. This- does not include speculation upon the probabilities of 
a gas line and the construction which will be required when sea tankage 
of oil becomes a reality. Meanwhile, the established business and trade 
of the State must go on and absorb the additional demands for goods and 
services which petroleum extraction and production will require. 

The ansv/er to the probable shortage of manpower, and what can be done 

that Is acceptable and fair to the residents of Alaska, appears to lie in 

approaching the problem In a fashion that will be visably affective and 

holds a reasonable expectation for success. 

* • 

• 

One answer to gaining Immediate entry for Alaskan labor into construc- 
tion on the North Slope is to use a single Industry oriented crash training 
program. This has been successfully accompl ished in Canada for oil, and 
with other industries in California, flew Mexico, and a number of other 
states. The aim of the proposal herein, is to got proficient Alaskan workers 
ready to report on the Job the day construction of the pipeline begins. The 
project, as outlined, will act only as an interim short-term solution until 
a State plan Is completed or a comprehensive skills center is in operation. 

It Is intended to serve a dual purpose: 

—To produce workers acceptable to Industry requirements in time to 
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establish a firm prcccnt and a solid hold on local h , r i ncj preference. 

--To serve secondarily as a pilot-demonstration project to provide 
Insiriht and guidelines for future major programs and overall 
industry tied vocational training. 

According to Industry spokesmen, and based upon other similar situations 
t e nitiol phase (pipeline construction) of North Slope development can 
reasonably be expected to absorb only 20 % of the Alaskan workforce. This 
can ONLY occur if the skilled and semi-skilled local manpower is available. 
This is about 750 workers in pipeline construction. Of this number, the 
project proposed can supply about 500 men in a six-month period.' These 
workers must be trained by men of established reputation and reknown within 
their trade. The recommendation of the instructors, then, is such that it 
guarantees ready acceptance on a spread. Thus, negotiations for a guarantee 
of hire are reduced to little more than a formality. 

The secondary value of the proposed project, as a pilot-demonstration 
model, can be viewed in several ways : 

--It is put together so it can be adapted to any number of skills 
categories, Industries, or areas of endeavor, (i.e. mining, 
fisheries, wood products, cottage industries, small business 
operation, transportation, etc.) It is short term, intensive, 
ends In Immediate employment or use of new skills, and satisfied 
a moral and economic obligation to the public without being In 
conflict with otlv»r educational or training planning now being 
developed. 

* i 

• “"It views recruitment of trainees in a progressive and successive 
manner which allows for: 

--Labor’s approval and participation by including them from the 
beginning, and by providing union members wl th specialized 
training which the locals cannot presently offer; 

♦ s 

—Entry of trainees from any socio-economic strata or geographic 
area; 

--A high rate of successful completion by being structured to 
guarantee subsequent immediate employment or use of skills; 

- -Entry of experienced workers and novices since aptitude and 
ability to comprehend and apply the training for use on the 
job are all that is required for. eligibility; 

-•Replacement of instructors by former trainees thereby assur- 
ing continuity of the specialized training as needed; and 

-•Time for rural residents to learn of the program and its 
relationship and usefulness to them, and for* active, direct 
recruitment in the remote areas. 

—It provides skill training In work areas which hove a forecast of 
stable demand In Alaska for at least 20 years. 
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--It requires the assignment of a qualified evaluator-observcr/consul tant 
to document the project in detail, and thus pro/ide valuable infor- 
mation to State planners and programmers, os well as other appropriate 
organizations and Individuals. 

«► 

— Economic analysis of the proposal will indicate, that it will ultimately 
be profitable to al 1 the principal interests concerned because: 

—The State will gain in manpower utilization, tax revenue, reduc- 
tion in the general unc-mp loy.v.nt rate and attendant welfare ex- 
penditures, and "ground floor" entry of / I ashen workers into 
highly specialized skills of world-wide and conti nu-.vJ demand; 

“The unions will benefit by the additional proficiency and 
versatility of local nerbershin; 

--The industry will profit by acquiring a stable acclimated 'core" 
workforce for their Alaskan operation much sooner then anticipated. 

The structure of the program must be mobile, adapatable , and flexible. 

A reliable evaluation of the project will provide the basis for planning 
and implementing similar programs for other industries at on-si fce .locations . 
Thus, training then becomes virtually at-the-job-s i te , and transfer of 
learned skills is immediate and efficient. 

Very simply, the training prog ram -cons i sts of constructin'; a section of 
48" pipeline and then dismantling it under circumstances identical to doing 
the actual job. It is reasonable to anticipate that equipment and most sup- 
plies will be provided by cons inn-’ent fre.m the affected industry. The train- 
ing will consist of a general orientation to the job — both as a whole and 
In* Its various aspects. Ideally, living conditions will be almost identical 
to those of a construction camp. Trainees will b ccc**a acquainted with all 
the responsibilities and skills required on a spread. Orientation will also 
Include a refresher course in the individual trainee’s occupational skill. 

All trainees will be required to demonstrate understanding and proficiency 
in the following: H 

FIRST AID AMD JOB SAFETY ARCTIC SURVIVAL 



Individual trainees will specialize by preference, previous occupational 
skill, or skill training in the following areas: 



WELDING 

TRANSPORTATION 



HEAVY EQUIPMENT OPERATION 

SUPPORT LABOR (including demolitions) 



Each training session will cover approximately two months, with 6 weeks 
of intensive job-tied training and 2 weeks allowed dor general orientation. 

Recruitment will include emphasis upon obtaining mature stable seasonal 
workers from the villages. These leaders will pro/ide revolving lea k-rsMn 
and maintain discipline based upon ethnic va T u r-r.i life sty Its, Tb ; tfjlnirx 

project, as such, will not enter into acculturation, but will be realistic!'/ 
aware of transitional problems that ray be encountered. T* o - *nv industrial 
counsel! nr wilt .be part of the program. Persrr.nl affaire will He vf<\? t n* 
outside the realm of the project’s administration, C uch rntturc •»’ 1 * be 
settled by the trainees themselves . Occasionally instructors .'Hi b?cv 
volved In a crisis situation, hut only as it vm.'ld ret" 'ally "ccur c ; * t ; * 
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